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For “The Friend.” 
History Illustrated by Numismatics. 
(Concludzd from page 27.) 

In the latter part of the 17th chapter of St. 
Watthew, mention is made of two pieces of 
aoney. The 24th verse speaks of “tribute 
faoney” or temple tax, and the 27th verse of 
“a piece of money” sufficient to pay tribute 
‘or two,—our Saviour and Peter. The first 
s the Greek didrachm, the other a tetra- 
llrachm, probably of one of the Syrian kings 
»efore spoken of, of the line of the Seleucide, 
Younded by Seleucus Nicator, one of Alexan- 
ler the Great’s generals. 

_ Respecting the coinage of the Jews, W. C. 
Prime says: “The only extant Jewish coins 
are the several varieties of the silver shekel.* 
In the first book of Maccabees, xv. 6, in the 
setter of Antiochus the king to Simon the 
‘high priest, and to the Jewish nation, occurs 
this passage: ‘And I give thee leave to coin 
money of thine own stamp in thine own coun- 
try. Simon Maccabzus probably coined, 
under this permission, the first national cvin- 
age of the Jews. It of course bore no head 
of a god on its face. The second command- 
ment forbade it. But the pot of manna and 
‘tthe buds of Aaron’s rod were the devices 
sadopted, with legends varying, but most com- 
monly ‘Shekel of Israel,’ ‘Jerusalem Holy,’ or 
¢Schischimon Prince of Israel.’ The legends 
were in the ancient form of Hebrew character, 
‘and not in the debased form in use since the 
‘captivity. 

_ “For what length of time this coinage con- 
tinued in Jerusalem we cannot say. Itis not 
‘probable that it was of long duration. The 
Greek and Roman currency took its place in 
time; and although coins of Herod and of 
_Barkochebas the rebel are extant, it seems im- 
probable that these were issued to any great 
extent. We have copper coins of Agrippa, 
_very rare, and these complete the entire series 
_of coins of Judea.” 
_ A very interesting circumstance in numis- 
matics, is the recovery of many facts concern- 
ing the history of Bactria and India, which 
had been lost until the recent discovery and 
_decyphering of a number of coins appertain- 
ing to those countries. And also as Hum- 


* The shekel was originally a weight. 


phrey’s remarks, “as being the means of re- 
storing at thesame time a lostlanguage—the 
inscriptions on some of the coins being bilin- 
gual, Greek on one side, and the Indian dia- 
lect of the region on the other; in the earlier 
period a dialect of Sancrit, and afterwards the 
Arian language.” Our distinguished towns- 
man, Dr. Joseph Thomas, informed the writer 
that whilst he resided in the east, a large 
number of coins were shown him, that had 
been removed from the beds of the Indian 
rivers. That they were a genuine accession 
to history, and not forgeries, the doctor 
thought indisputable—the natives not having 
the necessary knowledge or means of origi- 
nating them, and their appearance being al- 
together in their favor. They were purchased 
by an English connoisseur without suspicion. 

The period at which the ancient Britons 
first coined money is involved as yet in some 
obscurity. Coins have been found of tin and 
silver, the latter sometimes alloyed with cop- 
per, of a rudeness which indicates great anti- 
quity. Some of them are manifestly imita- 
tions of the money of Philip and Alexander. 
The issues of those princes are known to have 
spread widely into barbarous nations that 
never came under their sway as conquered 
provinces. The Phcenicians, although pos- 
sessed of no early coins of their own, were 
traders with Britain, and may have been the 
medium of introduction of the Greek money. 
The native rulers in Britain appear to have 
almost immediately commenced coining, on 
the invasion of their island by the Romans. 
Upon their subjugation under Claudius Cesar, 
the Roman money became their own, and so 
continued until the fall of the Western Empire 
and departure of the Roman legions about 
414 A. D.. We now find a totally different 
character of money introduced by their Saxon 
invaders, termed skeatte, being of silver, and 
in value about the twenty-fifth part less than 
the penny or debased denarius. 

The penny was introduced during the hep- 
tarchy,-and with the exception of occasional 
half-pennies, was the only coin of the kingdom 
until the reign of Edward IIL 1272 A. D. It 
is usually of pure silver, and still continues in 
a reduced size to form a part of the money of 
Great Britain. Thus we have seen the oldest 
standard of silver money, the Greek drachma, 
imitated among the Romans by their denarius, 
which they carried into England, there in its 
turn to be displaced by the penny, which is 
in use up to the present day. The gradual 
reduction in weight is shown as follows: The 
silver penny of Athelstan, 890 A. D., weighs 
22 grs. troy ; Canute, A. D. 1017, 18 grs.; Kd- 


Scots, A. D. 1560, 16 grs.; Queen Anne, A. D. 
1702, 83 grs.; George II., A. D. 1820, 83 grs. 
|The groat, or fourpenny piece was first in- 
troduced under Edward III., who also coined 
the first English gold. The latter pieces were 
called nobles, half-nobles and quarter-nobles ; 
the noble being valued at 6s. 8d. Under Hd- 


ward II., A. D. 1307, 18 grs.; Mary Queen of 


ward IV. the gold coins were denominated 
angels and half angels; and under Henry Vil. 
as well as ever since, sovereigns and half 
sovereigns. Henry VII. also introduced the 
shilling—Edward VI. the crown. The first 
copper farthings and half-pence, minted by 
the government for general circulation, were 
produced under Charles II.: the first copper 
penny under George III. in 1797. 

In illustration of English history, probably 
nothing is more interesting to the numismatist 
|than the successive changes in the career of 
the unfortunate Charles I. It is remarkable 
that throughout all the vicissitudes of his life, 
he never resorted to the practice so often 
adopted by sovereigns in time of extremity, 
of debasing his money. The rudest pieces 
made out of silver plate, when he was besieged 
from castle to castle, being invariably of 
standard weight and purity. The progress 
of his struggle with the Commons may be 
traced almost throughout from these siege 
pieces, as they are termed. 

His son, James II., was less scrupulous in 
regard to preserving the purity of his money. 
During his last struggles in Ireland, in the 
vain attempt to hold his crown, he issued 
money coined outof his guns. At first the pieces 
which were stamped as though of genuine 
silver, had a small admixture of that metal 
in them, but as the supply lessened, the alloy 
was omitted. An interesting narration of the 
cireumstance, and the ruin brought upon the 
Irish people in consequence of their having 
these base pieces forced upon them, will be 
found in Macaulay’s History of England. 

The first money coined in America was at 
a mint established in Massachusetts in 1652. 
First came the New England shillings and 
sixpences, being simple circular pieces of sil- 
ver, stamped N. E. xii., and N. E. vi. They 
were soon followed by the pine tree money, 
comprising shillings, sixpences, threepences 
and twopences. On one side of the shilling 
is a pine or oak tree, with the inscription 
‘¢Masathvsets in.” On the other, “ New Hng- 
land, An. Dom. 1652, xii.’ The others are 
similar, with the exception of the numerals 
being changed with the denomination. The 
same date seems to have been used through- 
out a number of years. A story is told of 
John Hull, the mint-master, whose commis- 
sion for coining was one shilling out of every 
twenty; that on the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter to Samuel Sewell, he gave 
her, by way of dower, as many pine tree shil- 
lings as would be equal to her own weight! 
Valuing the silver atsixteen dollars per pound, 
and supposing the girl not to have exceeded 
one hundred and fifty pounds, the dower 
would amount to only $2400,—a much smaller 
sum of money than at first thought we might 
have supposed. ; ; 

The earliest copper money coined in Ameri- 
ca, is believed to be that issued in Granby, 
Connecticut, by a man named Higley, who 
seems to have proceeded without authority 
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to coin coppers, each of which passed for three 
ence readily throughout New England. 

In 1773, George ILL. coined a copper penny 
for circulation in Virginia, with the name of 
the State upon it. In 1785, Connecticut es- 
tablished a State mint for coining cents. Ver- 
mont also issued cents the same year. New 
Jersey commenced in 1786, New York and 
Massachusetts in 1787,—the latter also coined 
half cents. These State mints continued in 
much activity until 1788, after which, on the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, they 
ceased their operations. 

The first money that was coined at our 
mint in Philadelphia, appeared in 1793, and 
consisted of the silver dollar, half dollar and 
half dime, and the copper cent and half cent. 
In 1795, the gold eagle and half eagle, and in 
1796 the quarter eagle, the silver quarter 
dollar and dime were introduced. The double 
eagle appeared in 1850, the gold dollar in 
1849, the three dollar gold piece in 1854, the 
silver three cent piece in 1851, the nickel cent 
in 1856, the bronze cent and two cent pieces 
in 1864, the nickel three cent piece in 1865, 
and the nickel five cent piece in 1866. 


For “‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

1810. 7th mo. 25th. Had a meeting in this 
town (Fayette) where there are many pro- 
fessors under different names. I think there 
are many amongst them that centrein a good 
degree in the one true religion. These the 
good Shepherd is disposed to gather more and 
more out of the shadow or outer court, to a 
nearer acquaintance with himself in their own 
hearts. O, thou Father of all our sure mercies! 
Be thou pleased to carry on this great work 
with and for them, to the praise of thy own 
worthy name. In spite of the serpent, who 
I felt to be much enraged, seeking to prevent 
thy Truth from rising into dominion, yet 
praised forever be thy name, thou art stronger 
than he, and was pleased to make it manifest 
this day. Thou causedst thy Truth to gain 
the victory in many hearts, and that too 
among some of the noble men of the town, 
high in profession of religion, &. Some of 
these came to our lodgings, and had to ac- 
knowledge the satisfaction with the meeting, 
expressing, at least one of these great men 
did, the desire he had for our company at his 
house, and his sorrow in having no prospect 
of another opportunity with us at meeting. 
He wished, as he expressed it, the meeting 
could have been on Sunday. These things IL 
am deeply sensible are the Lord’s doings, and 
they are marvellous in my eyes. O my soul! 
ever labor to dwell in his power, and always 
give him the praise of his own works; which 
ever did, and ever will, praise him. 

“26th. Got to Pinegrove, and on the 27th 
attended their meeting, which I was glad of, 
notwithstanding I had my portion of suffer- 
ing with the suffering seed, which in this 
place lies as in prison, bound with iron bands. 
The purity of religion is at a low ebb here. 

“28th. Went on to Pedee. To-day an ac- 
cident occurred, truly fearful; our lives ap- 
pearing in great danger by the turning over 
of our chaise. The shafts were broken, and 
the horse frightened, yet we sustained no 
great wounds thereby, which was a mercy 
indeed ; for as to outward appearance it look- 
ed likely at one time that our lives would be 
lost. This was a time that I trust will not 


easily be forgotten. O my soul! thou knowest 
who it is that preserveth thee through all, 
and over all. Therefore fail not to give unto 
Him all the praise, thanksgiving, and renown 
forevermore! 

“29th. Had an afflicting meeting here; and 
on the 30th crossed the river, and attended a 
little meeting not much better. We had noth- 
ing to glory in, but in this,—that we were 
accounted worthy to suffer with the suffering 
seed. This indeed is a favor which might 
give rise to joy and rejoicing, and ever keep 
us willing to follow the Master, and willingly 
to suffer with Him who hath said, ‘Where I 
am, there shall my servant be.’ 

“31st. Parted with our endeared friend and 
brother Isaac Parker, he having served us for 
a pilot for several days past. We this morn- 
ing had with him and some other Friends an 
opportunity, which I think may be said to 
have been one memorable to some of us. 

“8th mo. Ist. We had to travel a rough fa- 
tiguing road. After night got among Friends, 
wearied indeed. Yet we found renewed occa- 


sion to magnify that Power who doth con- 
tinue to furnish us with a resting place in the 
needful time. Praised be his worthy Name 
forevermore! 

“2d. Attended Hawany meeting, it being 
their meeting day. There was no public 
notice. I was glad of this opportunity with 
them more select from others; and being en- 
abled through my Master’s help to use plain- 
ness with them on several heads, my mind 
was much relieved. My only Helper had all 
the praise of his own works. 

“3d. Not feeling easy to proceed without 
having a public meeting, notice was season- 
ably given; and many being gathered, we 
were favored, through Divine help, with a 
time that I trust will prove profitable to many 
of the parties concerned. 

“4th. Were at Back Creek to a good degree 
of satisfaction. 

“5th. At Holly Spring. Here a portion of 
hard labor was dispensed to me, causing, I 
think I may say, the largest drops of sweat 
to issue through the pores of my feeble frame, 
that Lever remember. ‘To the praise of my 
sure Helper, I was enabled to get through to 
the relief of my own mind at least. It felt to 
me that there were not living enough here to 
bury the dead. They appear to have gone 
out of the way of righteousness, and it seemed 
notwithstanding the plain outward show of 
some of them, as though they were none that 
rightly pleaded for the cause of truth, or 
mourned for the desolations of Zion; but were 
at ease; under the name to live, while they 
were dead to the substance of religion. What 
will become of such dry, lukewarm, insipid 
professors as these, in the day when they 
must give an account of their stewardship, 
unto Him who is not, nor over will be partial 
to the workmanship of his hands? What can 
they expect better than to be spewed out of 
the Master’s mouth, in the day when they 
that are ‘filthy shall be filthy still, and they 
that are holy shall be holy still.’ 

“6th. Was at the Ridge Meeting, and 7th 
at Hno. At these last two meetings there was 
some encouragement to hope there were some 
alive of Jacob’s wrestling seed. May the 


number of these everywhere increase, and’ 


their faith be made strong. 
“9th. Returned back on our journey to 
take the Quarterly Meeting at Spring Meet- 


ing-house. 


“10th. Attended the Select Mceting; and | 
on the 11th the Quarterly Meeting for busi-. 
ness. Both of these tended much to the relief 
of my mind, and afforded renewed*cause to 
thank God, and take courage to press through 
troops of difficulties in outward fatigue, in 
order to accomplish the arduous task designed 
for us by a good Master, who has hitherto 
helped us. O my soul! for all these unmerited 
favors give Him all the praise forever. And 
may his people do the same. For he is 
worthy of thanksgiving and renown for all 
our benefits! 

“12th. At Spring Meeting again. A highly 
favored, heavenly meeting I think this may 
be said to have been, to the praise of the 
Author thereof. 

“13th. At South Fork—not much inferior. 

“14th. At Cane Creek, also favored. In the 
evening went home with our much honored 
friend and father in Israel, David Vestal. 
Here we were as children kindly received as 
at their father’s house. For all these favors, 
O righteous Father! enable us, who are un- 
worthy thereof, to magnify thy name. 

“15th. At Rocky River, 16th at Providence, 
and 17th at Concord. At all these meetings, 
through Divine aid, in deep searching exer- 
cise, | was enabled in much plainness to clear 
my mind to the several states then present, I 
trust to the honor of the great cause, and 
satisfaction of those who feel it dear unto 
them. Praises to Thy name, O my Father! 
Be near to help thy dependent handmaid for 
days to come, as thou hast in days that are 
past: so that, through all, thy cause may be 
promoted, and Thy great name magnified. 

“18th. At Center, it being their Monthly ~ 
Meeting. A favored time to the relief of my 
mind. 

“19th. At Marlboro—also favored through 
deep exercise and Divine help. 

“20th. At Springfield; where as at many 
other places, through my Master’s help, I was 
enabled to feel the different states, and ad- 
minister unto them to my own relief, and as 
far as I know to the satisfaction of the living. 
These have had, with my soul, I doubt not, 
in the course of this journey to say, ‘ This is 
the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in our 
eyes,’ that He should open the deep mysteries 
of His kingdom to a little child. His power 
is thereby the more made manifest, than when 
an orator is called to advocate His cause. 
What am I, O my Father, that thou shouldst 
thus make use of me in this great work! Yet 
adored forever be thy worthy Name! If I 
am weak, Thou art strong; if I am nothing, 
Thou art all things unto me; and I trust Thou 
wilt ever be, whilst thou hast all my heart. 
Leave me not one moment, and then shalt 
thou have all the praise of thy own works. 

“21st. We are now favored with the com- 
pany at his own house of our well beloved 
friend and brother Nathan Hunt, with his 
dear wife and children. Oh, the many favors 
conferred, claim the warmest gratitude of my 
heart: and I doubt not that of my dear com- 
panions also. 

“22d. Were at Kennett. Here I think I 
may say through Divine help, we were favored 
with a heavenly baptizing time, to the refresh- 
ment of many of our minds.” 

On the 23d M. Ratcliff was at Deep River 
Particular Meeting; and after visiting several 
others, not far distant from thence, shé re- 
turned to Deep River, and attended their 
Monthly Meeting on the 3d of Ninth month: 

| 


»» which she thus alludes: “This, I think, is 
_ precious Monthly Meeting. May it be so 
ept in the Master’s sight. © my soul! mayst 
‘nou, with his people, dwell in his power, 
»eing hitherto he has helped thee thus far to 
ve clear and easy. 

“4th and 5th. Rested, wrote letters, and 
‘isited the afilicted. 

“6th. Attended their week day meeting, 
la which I hope I had, through my Master’s 
,elp, good service. 

“7th and 8th. Was at the Select and Quar- 

‘erly Meetings to good satisfaction: and on 
the 9th attended a large public meeting at the 
ame place. This was a heavenly, baptizing 
‘ime. I hope by many minds it will not easily 
we forgotten. 
_ “10th. Started on our way to Hunting 
Sreek, and had a hard travel. On the 11th 
attended that meeting. Here also I trust the 
Master’s name was magnified. After meet- 
“ng, visited an ancient afflicted Friend. 

“12th. Was at Brushy Mountain, 13th at 
Deep Creek; and on the 14th, after a hard 
‘travel through much rain, reached Hover- 
itown on our way to Westfield. Had to take 
 day’s travel out of our way to get to a ferry, 
ithe river being too full to ride through. 

“15th. Very weary with travelling over 
wough roads, reached the house of our very 
kind friend J. W.’s. 

“16th. Attended Westfield Meeting, it being 
‘the last in North Carolina. 


(To be continued.) 


Adventure in the Mammoth Cave. 
When describing the Maelstrom, the name 


_given to a deep and dark pit in the bottom of 


the cave, Dr. Forwood introduces the follow- 
ing narrative. 

In connection with the Maelstrom, we can- 
not refrain giving the graphic and thrilling 
account of the adventure of William Court- 
land Prentice, son of George D. Prentice, 
editor of the Louisville Journal,—who was an 
officer in the Confederate army, and was killed 
in a raid on the banks of the Ohio, in 1862. 
In referring to his untimely death, the “ Jour- 
nal” said: “ He loved to seek the wildest and 


- loneliest portions of Kentucky. Repeatedly 
he went far up among the bald and desolate 


crags of the cliffs of Dix River, a region 


haunted by the bear, the wild-cat, and the 


catamount. The piercing scream of the 
panther, even then, was a sound of rapture 
to his ear. He was ever in search of natural 
curiosities, and he discovered and explored 
caves previously unknown, in all probability, 
to any man of our generation, and in one of 
them he found immense numbers of human 
bones that seemed to him to have belonged 
to a different order of beings from any now 
upon our continent. He subsequently became 
as familiar with the Mammoth Cave as the 
best of its guides. An adventure of his in that 
subterranean realm attracted much attention 
four years ago. An account of it was pub- 
lished in our columns, and, as we have often 
been requested to publish it, we will do so 
now: 

“ At the supposed end of what has always 
been considered the longest avenue in the 
Mammoth Cave, nine miles from its entrance, 
there is a pit, dark and deep and terrible, 


- known as the Maelstrom. Tens of thousands 


have gazed into it with awe while Bengal 
lights were thrown down to make its fearful 
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to explore it. The celebrated guide Stephen, 
who was deemed insensible to fear, was of: 
fered six hundred dollars by the proprietors 
of the cave, if he would descend to the bottom, 
of it; but he shrank from the peril. A few 
years ago, a learned and bold man resolved to 
do what no one before him had dared to do ; 
and making his arrangements with great care 
and precaution, he had bimself lowered down 
by a strong rope a hundred feet, but at that 
point his courage failed him, and he called 
aloud to be drawn out. No human power 
could ever have induced him to repeat the 
appalling experiment. 

“A couple of weeks ago, however, a young 
gentleman of Louisville, Wm. C. Prentice, 
whose nerves never trembled at mortal peril, 
being at the Mammoth Cave with Professor 
Wright, of our city, and others, determined, 
no matter what the dangers might be, to ex- 
plore the depths of the Maelstrom. Mr. Proc- 
ter, the enterprising proprietor of the cave, 
sent to Nashville, and procured a long rope 
of great strength expressly for the purpose. 
The rope and some necessary timbers were 
borne by the guides and others to the points 
of exploration. The arrangements being soon 
completed, the rope, with a heavy fragment 
of rock affixed to it, was let down and swung 
to and fro to dislodge any loose pieces of rocks 
that would be likely to fall at the touch. 
Several were thus dislodged, and the long- 
continued reverberations, rising up like dis- 
tant thunder from below, proclaimed the 
depth of the horrid chasm. Then the young 
hero of the occasion, with several hats drawn 
over his head, to protect it as far as possible 
against masses falling from above, and with 
a light in his hand and the rope fastened 
around his body, took his place over the awful 
pit, and directed the half-dozen men, who 
held the end of the rope, to let him down into 
the Cimmerian gloom. 

“ We heard from bis own lips an accouut 
of his descent. Occasionally masses of earth 
and rock went whizzing past, but none struck 
him. Thirty or forty feet from the top, a 
cataract from the side of the pit went rushing 
down the abyss, and as he was in the midst 
of the spray, he felt some apprehension that 
his light would be extinguished; but his care 
prevented this. He was landed at the bottom 
of the pit, a hundred and ninety feet from the 
top. He found it almost perfectly circular, 
about eighteen feet in diameter, with a small 
opening at one point, leading to a fine cham- 
ber of no great extent. He found on the floor 
beautiful specimens of black selix much larger 
than were ever discovered before in any other 
part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a multi- 
tude of exquisite formations as pure and white 
as virgin snow. Making himself heard, with 
great effort, by his friends, he at length asked 
them to pull him partly up, intending to stop 
on the way and explore a cave, that he had 
observed, opening about forty feet above the 
bottom of the pit. 

“Reaching the mouth of the cave, he swung 
himself with much exertion into it, and, hold- 
ing the end of the rope in his hand, he incau- 
tiously let it go, and 1t swung out apparently 
beyond his reach. The situation was a fear- 
ful one, and his friends above could do noth- 
ing for him. Soon, however, he made a hook 
of the end of his lamp, and, by extending him- 
self as far over the verge as possible without 
falling, he succeeded in securing the rope. 


_ depths visible, but none had ever the daring 


Fastening it to a rock, he followed the avenue 


one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards 
to a point where he found it blocked by an 
impassable avalanche of rock and earth. Re- 
turning to the mouth of this cave, he be- 
held an almost exactly similar mouth of an- 
other on the opposite side of the pit, but not 
being able to swing himself into it, he re- 
fastened the rope around his body, suspended 
himself again over the abyss, and shouted to 
his friends to raise him to the top. The pull 
was an exceedingly severe one, and the rope, 
being ill-adjusted around his body, gave him 
the most excruciating pain. But soon his 
pain was forgotten in a new and dreadful 
peril. 

« When he was ninety feet from the mouth 
of the pit, and one hundred feet from the 
bottom, swaying and swinging in mid-air, he 
heard rapid and excited words of horror and 
alarm above, and soon learned that the rope 
by which he was upheld had taken fire from 
the friction of the timber over which it passed. 
Several moments of awful suspense to those 
above, and still more awful to him below en- 
sued. To them and to him a fatal and instant 
catastrophe seemed inevitable. But the fire 
was extinguished with a bottle of water be- 
longing to himself, and then the party above, 
though almost exhausted by their labors, suc- 
ceeded in drawing him to the top. He was 
as calm and self-possessed as upon his entrance 
into the pit; but all of his companions, over- 
come by fatigue, sank down upon the ground, 
and his friend Professor Wright, from over 
exertion and excitement, fainted, and remain- 
ed for some time insensible. 

«The young adventurer left his name carved 
in the depths of the Maelstrom—the name of 
the first and only person that ever gazed upon 
its mysteries.” : 

Dr. Forwood was informed by the guides 
that since the occasion of Prentice’s descent, 
two other parties have been bold enough to 
incur the same hazards—one an Hnglishman 
and the other an American. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Westtown School. 

An esteemed Friend, who in former years 
was connected with this interesting institu- 
tion, has forwarded for insertion in “The 
Friend,” the following extract from a letter 
received years ago from our late valued friend 
Wm. Evans. The note accompanying it, after 
expressing the belief that the views contained 
in it are the only ground of safety for any of 
us, adds: “My heart often yearns toward 
Westtown, with sincere desires, that it may 
be preserved upon the original foundation ; 
and those concerned in the conducting of it, 
be kept in this holy fear.” 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 8th, 1856. 

My Dear Friends,—I have recently re- 
turned from a visit to Westtown, in company 
with some other Friends; the remembrance 
of your acceptable services in that Seminary 
revives pleasant feelings, and I doubt not that 
the retrospect of time passed there by you, 
affordsagrecable reflections. Conducted under 
a religious concern for the best welfare of the 
dear children, it is an Institution that confers 
important benefits upon them; the impres- 
sions which many receive there will doubtless 
have a useful influence in after life, and we 
may hope contribute to their growth in a re- 
ligious sense. It is not only necessary that 
the Teachers and Caretakers be properly 
qualified to instruct them in the different 
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branches of learning, but they should know 
the regulating power of Truth in themselves, 
to keep them under a degree of religious ex- 
ercise for their own growth, and also to fit 
them to govern, and lead the scholars in the 

ath of holiness. I have often thought that 
the plain old fashioned religion of the founders 
of that Seminary, which consisted much in 
a proper self-denial, and the daily cross borne 
in humility, has had great effect upon the 
character of the Institution. The Committee 
and Teachers must be actuated by the same 
simple, humble religion, from a principle and 
conscientious conviction of its being their duty 
to maintain it everywhere, and to apply its 
principles and requisitions in the government 
of the school, if it continues to flourish and to 
produce the beneficial effects, which it has 
had on very many. Many Friends, I believe, 
hold these views, and feel strong desires that 
no other standard may be set up for its con- 
trol. On no other ground can we hope for 
the Divine blessing upon our labors, than a 
steadfast adherence to the simplicity and the 
‘spirituality of our profession, and without the 
Lord’s blessing and his protecting care, we 
cannot expect the preservation of the dear 
children from contamination by temptation 
and evil example. 

I thought you would feel an interest in the 
old concern in which you had faithfully la- 
bored ; and I have at many times felt much 
sympathy and affection for you, my beloved 
friends, under the afflictions you have had to 
endure, and desire that the Lord, in his ten- 
der mercy, would support and carry you 
through them, to his praise and your ever- 
lasting welfare. 

With love, I remain your sincerely attached 
friend, Wm. Evans. 


Selected. 

THE BRIGHTER DAY. 
Faith, give me power to see a brighter day, 
When all these “letting things” shall pass away ; 
When the conyulsion which has now begun, 
Shall pause in silence, all its purpose done; 
When the oppressors of the seed, shall wear 
The mask no longer, all their acts laid bare ; 
When chaff and cheat shall to the wind be doomed, 
And dross and stubble be by fire consumed ; 
When to the world the worldly part is given; 
When the redeemed shall closer walk with Heayen ; 
When to our Zion shall the weary come, 
Like “doves to windows,” pressing to their home. 
Oh, haste the day, when through his power divine, 
The Father’s light around his church shall shine! 


Many there are whose prayers arise for this; 
Whose greatest joy would be in Zion’s bliss ; 
Whose morning breathing, and whose evening prayer 
Is that the Lord would place his glory there. 
What though a worldly spirit has crept in, . 
That fain the kingdom through new ways would win, 
Scorning the narrow path our fathers trod, 
And circling round would pass the cross and rod— 
Yet they who look from Pisgah’s height can see, 
Such by-paths lead away from Calyary,— 
While they who seek in empty forms for bliss, 
Will grasp at shadows and the substance miss. 
No, no !—as ancient Pennock* clearly saw, 
Still with this people shall abide the law ; 
Still shall the testimony here be found,— 
Still sons and daughters to the altar bound, 
The Lord himself his attributes shall take ;~ 
Again shall order out of chaos break ; 
Then shall the church in rapturous numbers sing, 
And shout victorious as she owns her king; 
While those who seek to draw her from the way, 
Themselves shall lose in error’s paths astray.” 

The Arm Chair. 


* Caleb Pennock, upwards of 90 years of age, recently 
addressed the young men of his Monthly Meeting in 
avery remarkable manner, expressing his belief that 
. the doctrines of this Society would not be suffered to fall. 
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LESSONS OF THE FLOWERS. 

Eyery flower is sweet to me: 
The rose and violet, 

The pink, the daisy, and sweet pea, 
Heart’s-ease and mignonette, 

And hyacinths and daffodillies ; 

But sweetest are the spotless lilies. 


I know not what the lilies were’ 
That grew in ancient times— 
When Jesus walked with children fair 
Through groves of eastern climes, 
And made each flower as He passed by it, 
A type of faith, content, and quiet. 


But they were not more pure and bright 
Than those our gardens show, 

Or those that shed their silver light 
Where the dark waters flow, 

Or those that hide in woodland alley 

The fragrant lilies of the valley. 


And I in each of them can see 
Some lesson for my youth ; 
The loveliness of purity, 
The stateliness of truth, 
Whene’er I look upon the lustre 
Of those that in the garden cluster. * 


Patience and hope that keep the soul 
Unrufiled and secure, 

Though floods of grief beneath it roll, 
I learn, when calm and pure 

I see the floating water-lily, 

Gleam amid shadows dark and chilly. 


And when the fragrance that ascends, 
Shows where its lovely face 
The lily of the valley bends, 
I think of that sweet grace, 
Which sheds within the spirit lowly, 
A rest, like heayen’s, so safe and holy. 
—_——__~+2—____ 
For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 


(Continued from page 31.) 


A Testimony from Gracechurch Street Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, concerning John Barclay. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” —Matt. v. 8. 

This, our dear friend, was the son of Robert 
and Ann Barclay, and was born at Clapham, 
in Surrey, in the year 1797. His parents were 
members of our religious Society: his mother 
died whilst he was very young. 

From his own memorandums we find that 
he was early visited with the convictions of 
divine grace; but becoming exposed to the 
influence of bad example at a public school, 
the sinful propensities of the natural mind 
were strengthened; yet the strivings of the 
Holy Spirit were graciously continued, and 
he was often brought into deep humiliation 
and sorrow on account of his transgressions ; 
and his tears of repentance and his prayers 
for preservation were poured forth in secret 
places. In reference to the state of his mind 
at this time he says: “ As the evil tree cannot 
but bring forth evil fruit, as long as it is suf 
fered to live and thrive in the heart; so this 
being the case with me, the fruits did show 
themselves abundantly indeed. Oh! that all 
who have been injured by my evil example 
could be shown a iiftieth part of the remorse 
and repentance, sorrow and trouble, which 
has been, through unutterable mercy, experi- 
enced by me.” He was made willing to abide 
under the judgments of the Lord, and was 
favored to know, that these chastisements 
from his heavenly Father’s hand were ad- 
ministered in love; in a sense of which, his 
heart was often made to overflow with thank- 
fulness; and he was brought into a state of 
submission to the Lord’s will, and humble 


dedication to His requirings. Alluding, some 


years afterwards, to the circumstances of this _ 
eventful period of his life, he writes thus: | 
“This I may say and leave upon record, that 


though many almost indescribable tempta- 
tions and presentations of evil have been per- 


mitted to come about me, sometimes like a | 
mighty flood, so that in hours of extreme — 
weakness, I have been many and many atime | 
ready to give up the ‘fight of faith,’ yet to | 


this day the Lord, strong and mighty, has 
been pleased in his abundant compassion, to 
encamp around me, and to give me songs of 


deliverance, songs of triumph and of praise. — 
In His name will I set up my banner; whois — 
a rock of defence, and sure refuge to my poor | 


weary soul. O! young man or young woman, 
to whom this may come,—my friend, my 
brother, my sister,—who art seeking the bet- 
ter country, and Him who is the way and the 
guide; oh! though thou art weary and heavy 
laden,—take courage: there is a staff, a stay, 
and strength and succor with Him and in 
Him, who hath gone before, and who leadeth 
on his little ones gently and sweetly, as they 
are able to follow. Take this as the counsel 
of one who writes from a sure and living ex- 
perience, and who hath indubitably known 
His name (which is above every name) to be 
a strong tower indeed. He will be with His, 
even to the end of the world.” 

His mind for several years after his father’s 
decease, was brought under much concern on 
the subject of business; and he felt it to be 
his duty to give up an offer, which was con- 
sidered to be very advantageous. In a retro- 
spective view of this step, he says, in a letter, 
“T know not that I have taken any measure, 
that now in seasons of calmness seems to 
afford the like peace to me.” Aliuding to this 
subject again, he adds: “The ground upon 
which I think it best for me to be not much 
engrossed with the things of this life is, that 
having experienced no small share of the for- 
bearance and mercy of the Lord,—having 
been delivered from the pit of destruction,— 
having sincere, hearty, and very fervent de- 
sires for my own preservation and salvation, 
as well as for that of my poor fellow-creatures 
evérywhere,—l have inclined towards the 
belief, that the Lord will make use of me, if 
I am faithful to his requirings, in the way, 
time, and for the purposes which He sees best: 
under this impression it is, and not to encour- 
age or give way to an apathy, or want of 
energy or exertion, that I believe it right for 
me to sit loose to this world and the anxieties 
thereof; lest I should be incapacitated for per- 
forming that service which may be shown to 
be my duty. 1 believe it safest for me, if in 
any business, that it should be one of mod- 
erate profit, and not involving much atten- 
tion.” 

He believed himself required to observe 
much simplicity and moderation in providing 
the needful accommodations of life; and in 
reference to this subject, he says, ‘Lam clearly 
of the belief, that it is my duty to live in such 
a humble, plain, homely, simple manner, as 
that neither in the furniture, food, or clothing 
used, any misapplication of the gifts of Divine 
Providence be admitted or encouraged.” 

About this time, which was in the twenty- 
second year of his age, he writes thus: O! 
the love that the Lord hath shed abroad in 
my heart !—“O! the divine joy, the unspeak- 
able peace, the blessed presence of the Most 


High,—how it seems to flow through me, | 
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aking up for all trials, and tears of disquie- 
de and distress!—O! may this feeble testi- 
ony speak out His adorable mercy, when 
is poor frail flesh shall be laid low in the 
ast; may it induce others to fear Him that 
‘ade the heavens and the earth, and to trust 
| Him forever! Praises to the Lamb that 
seth, yet was slain !—Amen.” 

| Early in the year 1820, he believed it right 
‘x him to move from the family circle, and 
| reside for a time at Poole in Dorsetshire ; 
'ad about the end of the same year, he was 
|arried to Georgina Hill. Their union was 
‘nort, for in less than three years, his dear 
/ompanion was taken from him by death, at 
arazion in Cornwall; whither they had re- 
'.oved for the benefit of her health. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend” 
‘iecond Annual Report of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 


! 

| This Report contains a large amount of 
|aformation which will be interesting to the 
leaders of “The Friend.” The work under- 
aken by Friends is great, and involves much 
| esponsibility. We hope it may be blessed to 
|hose who have entered upon it, and to the 
liatives for whose welfare it is undertaken. 
|'Ve propose giving the greater part of the re- 
}ort in our columns. 

“From the date of our first Annual Report 
ia 8th mo. of last year, The Associated Execu- 
live Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs 
/nave continued their attention to the duties 
llevolving upon them. They have met once 
in that time at Baltimore, in 3d mo., and a 
vart of them attended a called meeting of 
the Washington Committee, on the 27th of 
last mo.,at New York. Ateach of these meet- 
ings various important matters were consider- 
pd and disposed of with such ability as was af: 
forded. One of our number, in company with 
superintendent Hoag, and our general agent, 
visited during last year nearly every one of 
che Agencies under our care, and another of 
‘cour Committee spent most of the summer at 
ithe Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency and de- 
woted himself to the best interests of the In- 
jdians there. ‘i * * * 
_, “We deem it important, in the first place, 
ito call the attention of Friends to the field of 
‘our labors. The entire domain from the State 
‘iof Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, and from 
‘the British possessions to the Red River of 
‘Texas, is divided into six districts, called In- 
dian Superintendencies. The Central Super- 
intendency, which is our field of labor, em- 
braces all the area of Kansas and of the In- 
‘dian Territory, consisting of about 144,000 
square miles, a large portion of which is un- 
settled, untraversed by railways, and difficult 
of access, not only for these reasons but be- 
‘ cause of many streams unprovided with bridg- 
_es or ferries, and frequently so swollen with 
rains as, for a time, completely to obstruct 
“travelling and transportation. Some of these 


‘streams are very treacherous by reason of 


' quicksands; and much difficulty, and some 
danger, result from this cause. 

_ «The most of the Indians occupying the 
» eastern portion of the Indian Territory are toa 


considerable extent, civilized, and capable of 


_ managing their own affairs ; this may be said 


_ of the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws 
' andChickasaws. They are not specially under 


2 i the care of Friends; other denominations have 
Gah 


charge of their educational and religious in- 
stitutions, and their agents®report directly to 
the Indian Bureau. Superintendent Hoag is 
required, however, to preside over their Gen- 
eral Council, and to attend to such other mat- 
ters pertaining‘to their interests as may from 
time to time be committed to his care by the 
Department of the Interior. Much might be 
said of these Indians, of a highly interesting 
character, but we have not space for details. 
They number about 50,000. 

«The remainder of the Indians in the Cen- 
tral Superintendency, numbering about 20,- 
000, and scattered from Northeastern Kansas 
to the southwestern part of the Indian Terri- 
tory, are under the immediate care of ten 
agents, each of whom is required to make a 
quarterly report of the financial affairs of his 
agency to the Superintendent, in whose office 
these reports are carefully examined, and 
thence forwarded to the Indian Bureau at 
Washington, and in this and other offices of 
the Interior Department they are carefully 
inspectedandaudited. Hach agentalso makes 
a written annual report of the condition of 
his Indians in all their varied interests; and 
the Superintendent also reports annually to 
the Commisioner of Indian Affairs. In these 
annual reports it is the privilege and duty of 
the superintendent, and agents, to make any 
suggestions to the department which they 
may believe would tend to promote the wel- 
fare of the Indians, or to facilitate the benevo- 
lent designs of the Government. 

“We give the following synoptical state- 
ment of the condition, numbers, &c., of the 
Indians at the several agencies, as derived 
mostly from recent reports to our general 
agent: 

“ The Kickapoos, under agent John D. Miles, 
number 307, and are located in Atchison and 
Brown Counties, Kansas. Very few of these 
are blanket Indians. Their habits are good 
as compared either with other Indians, or 
with their white neighbors. The men work 
on the farm, and the women attend to their 
household affairs.  * zs + p 

“The educational interests of this tribe will 
soon be still better cared for by the opening 
of a boarding school. This has been delayed 
by the absence of the agent and principal 
chiefs under instructions from the depart- 
ment to visit Mexico and persuade the Mexi- 
can Kickapoos to return to the Indian Terri- 
tory. These Indians in company with Mexi- 
cans have long been engaged in raiding into 
Texas, and the Government is desirous of pre- 
venting this trouble by encouraging them with 
the offer of a home. But the Mexican au- 
thorities and people are exceedingly opposed 
to their removal, and the Indians themselves 
are very suspicious of the motives of our Go- 
vernment. a a a 2 

“Phe Shawnees have mostly removed to 
the Indian Territory, but their unclosed busi- 
ness is still in the hands of agent Reuben L. 
Roberts. That of the Miamis has also been 
transferred to him; James Stanley’s agency 
having been discontinued, on account of the 
removal of most of the Indians belonging to 
it to their new homes in the Quapaw special 
agency. x * * x 

“The Pottawatomies, under agent Joel H. 
Morris, number only 350, a considerable part 
of the tribe having become citizens, and re- 
ceived their allotments of land and their re- 


spective portions of tribalfunds. “ The Prai- 
rie Band” now constitutes the tribe proper, 


and is located upon a reservation 11 miles 
square, in Jackson County, Kansas. Nearly 
one-half are blanket Indians, and nothing has 
yet been done for their educational or religious 
benefit. The residence of the agent is too far 
from the Indians for him to exercise much ben- 
eficial influence over them. Hstimates for agen- 
cy and school buildings, to be erected on the re- 
servation, have been forwarded to the depart- 
ment and returned without approval, on the 
ground that the Pottawatomies will probably 
soon remove to the Indian Territory. Sanc- 
tion is, however, given to the erection of cheap, 
temporary school-houses; but this will be use- 
less without dwellings at which the teachers 
can board. The agent should by all means 
live upon the reservation. We shall continue 
our efforts for the inauguration of schools 
amongst this much-neglected people. 

“The Kansas, or Kaw tribe under agent 
Mahlon Stubbs, numbers 607, and ownsa tract 
of over 30,000 acres of very valuable land in 
the valley of the Neosho, southward from 
Council Grove, Kansas. the remainder of 
their possessions has recently been sold under 
treaty provision. The whole number of chil- 
dren who have attended the Kaw mission 
school the present yearis 35, with a very credi- 
table average, under the circumstances, of 20. 

« Agent Stubbs has been holding religious 
meetings with these Indians on First-day af- 
ternoons and endeavoring to instruct them in 
the truths of divine revelation. They are 
mostly blanket Indians and full of supersti- 
tious notions, but when collected they man- 
ifest a willingness to hear the gospel. We 
trust that the exertions of the agent, and his 
fellow-workers in this direction, will not be 
fruitless of good. These Indians sent a delega- 
tion with their agent, last autumn, into the In- 
dian Territory to select a reservation, but as 
Congress took no action last winter to autho- 
rize thesale of their lands, onthe Neosho, they 
are much discouraged. We still think their 
interest might be promoted by removal, pro- 
vided the Indian Territory be kept free from 
white settlers. 

“The Great and Little Osages, under the 
care of agent Isaac IT’. Gibson, number about 
3500. They are mostly blanket Indians, and 
obtain their subsistence largely from the plains. 
Since our last report they have removed from 
their former location, in the southern part of 
Kansas, to the Cherokee lands, west of the 
96th meridian. The efforts of their agent 
in establishing schools, and in other beneficial 
work amongst them, have been greatly imped- 
ed by the failure of the government hitherto 
satisfactorily to locate the line of 96°. Hos- 
tile incursions of white people and the intro- 
duction of whiskey amongst these Indians 
have been fruitful sources of very serious 
trouble in their management. One school 
has been in operation for two months with an 
enrolmentof 27. Itis difficult tosecure regular 
attendance, but there is improvement in that 
respect. The Roman Catholics have made 
earnest efforts to convert to their faith and ci- 
vilization these tribes within the last 25 years, 
but amongst the full-blooded Osages they 
have had very little success, their pupils al- 
most invariably relapsing into their previous 
wild habits upon leaving school. There are, 
however, about 225 mixed bloods who have 
adopted the habits of civilized life, and are 
men and women of average intelligence and 
education. ee * e 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
To the Editors of “The Friend” :— 


Your Journal of Fifth month 13th, 1871, 
has been placed in my hands, containing a 
notice of a work on the Scriptures, which 
seems to require some explanation or com- 
ment from me. I know nothing of the work 
except from your review; but, as a member 
of “ that Society commonly called Hicksites,” 
am deeply interested in the subject-matter of 
your remarks. The separation of 1827—8 
occurred during my non-age, and my connec- 
tion with this portion of the original Society 
of Friends was, like that of thousands more, 
the result of circumstances and surroundings. 
I yield to none, however, in the heartfelt de- 
sire that Truth may be cleared of calumnies, 
and in this feeling will ask for space in “The 
Friend” to explain the reason of such an in- 
congruity as that of my religious co-member- 
ship with the author of such a work as is set 
forth in your article. 

Shortly after that separation, our Society 
changed the constitution of the Meeting for 
Sufferings as a censor or supervisor of the 
press. Its duties are, in this respect, thus de- 
fined by our Discipline: “2nd. To procure 
and distribute such books or pamphlets as 
may be a means of spreading the knowledge 
of our religious principles or testimonies: and 
to advise or assist any of our members, on 
their own application, who may incline to pub- 
lish any such manuscript or work as may 
tend to promote the cause of Truth, or be 
beneficial to Society.” Thischange, so entirely 
in accordance with the spirit of the age and 
the law of the land, leaves every individual at 
liberty to publish, and, of consequence, to 
dedicate his work as he may please. An at- 
tempt, however, “to undermine all belief in 
the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures,” “ to 
destroy belief in the deity of Christ,” and to 
“promulgate anti-christian sentiments,” is an 
offence clearly defined and to be testified 
against, in the usual order of our Society. 
This you charge against the author under re- 
view, and such an attempt should meet with 
a prompt denial of religious fellowship, if per- 
sisted in, on the part of any body claiming to 
be the Society of Friends. 

So far as the Yearly Meeting, of which I 
am a member, and the five Yearly Meetings 
with which it corresponds are concerned, I 
aver that they profess to uphold in their in- 
tegrity, the principles, the doctrines, and the 
testimonies of primitive Friends. Prior to the 
great division of 1827, there were many vol- 
unteer exponents of those principles, whom 
you, equally with myself, would repudiate as 
authorized promulgators thereof. The writ- 
ings of Joseph John Gurney, on the one ex- 
treme, and the published letters of Hlias Hicks 
on the other, would, doubtless, find no more 
a reception into your index of the hagiographa 
than into my own. And throughout the 
countless controversial pamphlets which fol- 
lowed that disastrous event, I know of but 
little that could profitably be rescued from 
the oblivion to which such a literature should 
ever be consigned. 

I need scarcely affirm our belief in the au- 
thenticity of the Holy Scriptures, since close 
upon our borders as on yours, the First-day 

‘ school associations are actively engaged, in 
imitation of the community at large, in teach- 


aware, of little value without the qualification 
to understand these writings; and, I fear, 


say unanimously, testified against at the 
final conclusion of her case in the Yearly 


there is in such efforts more the activity of/Meeting. Although separations, or more pro- 


the natural than the spiritual man. So, also, 
touching a professed belief in the Divinity of 
Christ, that staple of controversy throughout 
ecclesiastical records. You will refer me to 
such writers, members with me, as the one 
you have reviewed. I answer, let facts speak 
for themselves. I will quote from George 
Fox’s Journal, vol. II, p. 294, published in 
1800 by Isaac Collins, at New York, what I 
consider authoritative as the belief of Friends 
on this subject. He there informs us that he 
wrote thus to discover of what spirit the can- 
didates for office were. ‘Do any here in 
London, who stand to be chosen sheriffs, own 
that Christ, who was crucified without the 
gates of Jerusalem, to be the light of the 
world, that enlightens every man that cometh 
into the world,” &., &. And also from an 
old copy of T. Ellwood’s Life, page 442, where 
the writer says: “He,” 7. e. George Keith, 
“has undesignedly acquitted William Penn 
from his present charge of Deism, by a story 
he told in his first narrative, page 38. That 
upon some urging him to give an instance of 
one English Quaker that he ever heard pray 
to Christ: W. Penn being present, said, 1 am 
an English man, and a Quaker, and I own I 
have oft prayed to Christ Jesus: even him 
that was crucified.” 

Now the biographer of Wm. Penn attend- 
ed our Yearly Meeting some few years since, 
with a minute of concurrence from his own— 
sat near the clerks, and closed the last sitting 
with prayer to “Christ Jesus—even him 
that was crucified.” In it his language was, 
“Teach us to pray as thou didst thy disciples 
formerly.” 

I state the fact as it occurred, simply be- 
cause of the coincidence. The occasion was 
unusually solemn. A very large and greatly 
favored assembly was about to separate, and 
the most appropriate organ seemed more than 
authorized to speak for the whole. I need 
scarcely remind your readers of the peculiar 
difficulties under which Friends labor in get- 
ting at the sense, or feeling, or conclusion of 
a meeting when there is any jar or contro- 
versy. The certificate of a clerk—the official 
imprimatur of a body like your Meeting for 
Sufferings, may set forth definitively what 
language can convey; but there is a feeling 
which has no fellow witnessed at times in 
these assemblies, and more authoritative than 
all formality and form—and it was manifest 
in this instance. I could multiply such, did 
space permit, apart from referring you further 
to our Discipline, recently republished, which, 
in these respects, stands as before the separa- 
tion of 1827. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that a 
larger license is to be found among us than 
is consistent with that lofty profession made 
by the people of God, in scorn called Quakers. 
It may be presumed that we took all the 
ranters of the Society at the separation, and, 
as a result, have had to contend with their 
spirit ever since. Nevertheless, the discipline 
and the order have been maintained. Those 


engaged in publishing matter calculated to 
undermine these have been disowned—memo- 
rably so in New York; and here a Friend, in 
persisting to preach against the advice of the 
elders, though the matter of her communica- 


ing and disseminating the contents of that|tions, and her general course otherwise were 
volume. A mere profession of belief is, 1 am! ynobjectionable, was most decisively, I may 


perly, secessions, have occurred in several of 
our Yearly Meetings, they have, like those of 
Wilkinson and Story, in England, and of the 
Free Quakers in our revolutionary war, in- 
variably come to nought. True, the door of 
return has been kept more open on these oc- 
casions, than consists with the ordinary ad- 
ministration of the Discipline; but we have 
felt that great patience and long-suffering, 
amid these trying storms, are better remedies 
than that party strife which culminates in 
schism. 1 do not wish to convey the idea that 
we are either a strong ora united people; but, 
I trust, that notwithstanding such books as 
you have noticed, (if there be others,) and oral 
expression sometimes little less offensive, we 
are not forsaken by Him who vouchsafed 
again “a new revelation of the good old gos- 
pel” to our primitive worthies some two cen- 
turies since. 

The fact that those two centuries had nearly 
elapsed before the convulsion took place which 
shivered the body into fragments, since then 
multiplying still more hopelessly, must sink 
deep into the heart of every sincere professor 
of. our principles. We should be no less 
isolated now than at that early period, from 
the outward priest and the hireling, with all 
his unfruitful works of darkness. On each 
and every one of us, members of Christ’s mili- 
tant church, does a portion of responsibility 
rest for its defective manifestation of His 
spirit and power. 

Sincere-hearted, earnest inquirers, such as 
Frederick Lucas, amoung Friends, and John 
Henry Newman, among Hpiscopalians, have 
been compelled, by the logic of their princi- 
ples, to recognize this manifestation in the 
outward Catholic or universal church, as a 
historical unit, consistent and complete in its 
parts. For the soul, awakened to a sense of 
its lost condition, seeks for strength and nour- 
ishment in religious fellowship ; and little do 
they know of its workings through the thick 
covering of an unregenerate state of nature, 
who undervalue the teachings and the aid of 
the visible church. A people professing as 
we do should, of all others, however diversi- 
fied the gifts, the constitution, and the pro- 
gress of its individual members, exhibit the 
fruits of the unity we claim, as subject in all 
our movements to the immediate direction of 
the one ever-present Head. I cannot, there- 
fore, look for any other future in the history 
of Friends than a mutual co-operation—a day 
of gathering. You may smile at this senti- 
ment, uttered by one in such outward church 
connection as is here confessed. But we can- 
not live on our past history. The proof, 
hitherto furnished, of moral purity and far- 
sighted philanthropic enterprise, will not 
counterbalance the too evident antagonism 
of kindred, if not identical profession. That 
there are many organizations claiming to re- 
present the Society of Friends must ever mar 
its usefulness in opposing the rulers of the 
darkness of this world. The prophecy of our 
great Apologist seem not likely to be fulfilled 
unless that “little spark” which appeared in 
his day, shall consume what stands up to op- 
pose it among his co-professors ; and in union 
alone, of the honest-hearted, may we hope 
that the Lord will “go on by the same arm 
of power in his spiritual manifestation, until 
he hath conquered all his enemies, until all 
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ae kingdoms of the earth become the king- 
yom of Jesus Christ.” 
t Joun J. WHITE. 
 Philada., 9th mo. 13th, 1871. 


In justice to the writer of the foregoing 
(ommunication we have given it a place in 
-ar columns, The book reviewed in the 38th 
amber of our last volume, has been for 
sonths before the public, and notwithstand- 
-ag what is said by our friend, J.J. W., as its 
athor claims to be a “inember of the Society 
“ Friends,” and dedicates his work to “the 
vociety of Friends,” we cannot see how the 
‘ody with which heis in membership—which 
Waims to be the “ Society of Friends,” will 
scape being held by the public accountable 
lor the sentiments contained in it, unless they 
ll fficially disown those sentiments. As we 
| aid in our notice of the work, we would be 
| 5th to believe there are not many who re- 
udiate the notions of that author, and we are 
lad the essay now given corroborates the 
‘jew then expressed. 
We embrace this opportunity to commend 
lio the serious consideration of the members 
|.f the Society to which our friend J. J. W. be- 
songs, the following extract from the epistle 
|issued by “The Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
Jueld in Philadelphia” in 1868, addressed to 
\its own members and to the members of oth- 
hr Yearly Meetings. 
| ‘Impressed with the awful consequences 
|-hat may attend doubt or disbelief of these 
|‘undamental truths of Christianity in any who 
0ssess the Holy Scriptures which set them 
‘orth, and who make profession of the in- 
‘welling of the Holy Spirit, it is our heart's 
flesire and prayer, that those who were for- 
merly members in our religious Society, but 
avho stumbled at these doctrines and went out 
rom us, laying aside all traditional bias and 
seasoning of the carnal mind, would heartily 
embrace them and stand before the world 
bractical believers in, and open advocates of 
city, Atonement and Mediation of Christ 


‘che D 
Tesus our Lord. It would truly be a cause of 
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dence of entire disregard of the first princi- 
ples of justice and honesty prevailing among 
very many in the community, and that the 
tone of public morals must have become 
greatly debauched. Where the crime is 
more startling and stupendous than ordinary, 
the voice of reprehension and the demand for 
reformation may be roused, and occasionally 
the culprits are brought to some kind of pun- 
ishment; but more generally, though there 
may be strong animadversion for a short time 
the matter is soon passed by, and the low 
state of morals it betokens is little noticed or 
commented on. 

In the visions of light vouchsafed to the 
apostle John, and recorded for the warning 
and instruction of succeeding generations, it 
is stated he saw a beast come up out of the 
earth, who caused “all, both small and great, 
rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a 
mark in their right hand or in their foreheads : 
and that no man might buy or sell, save that 
he had the mark, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name.” Doubtless Sa- 
tan is striving thus to consummate his reign 
among the children of men, and alas! he 
has met with great success in the marts of 
commerce, in the offices of trust and profit, 
and in the seats of political power. Living as 
we do in the midst of such great dereliction 
of the principles of justice and strict honesty, 
when so many betray that the mark of the 
beast is in their right hand, while others 
boldly and arrogantly walk abroad with it on 
their foreheads, how great is the responsibili- 
ty of those who claim to be the converted fol- 
lowers of Christ, and how needful that their 
whole life and conversation should show to all 
around them that they are fighting under the 
banner inscribed with “holiness unto the 
Lord.” To the members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, those who are not ashamed 
to show to others with whom they associate, 
by their garb, their language and manners, 
that they profess the spiritual, self denying 
religion of the gospel as promulgated by Fox, 
Barclay and Penn, the obligation to com- 


rejoicing to Friends everywhere, were all 
who take their name, one in faith on these 
land on all other doctrines of the gospel.” 

if Hiprrors. 


| On being offended with those who fall into 
itemptation.—lt is of the infinite mercy and 
compassion of the Lord, that his pure love 
‘visits any of us, and it is by the preservation 
‘of that alone that we stand. If He leave us 
‘at any time, but one moment, what are we? 
) sand who is there that provoketh Him not to 
‘depart? Let him “throw the first stone” at 
‘him that falls.—J. Penington. 


mend their religion “to every man’s consci- 
ence in the sight of God,” should never be lost 
sight of. They should ever remember that 
their religion—if realized—is far different and 
far deeper than a confession with the mouth, 
or any external profession ; that it is the re- 
sult of that interior spiritual communion with 
and obedience to the measure of Divine Grace, 
youchsafed by the Author of eternal redemp- 
tion and salvation, and that He has command- 
ed them so to exemplify this, that they may 
be as lights in the world, “that others seeing 
their good works may 
which is in heaven.” Those who have lived 
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NINTH MONTH 23, 1871. 
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———————————— a 
Hardly a week passes by but the public is 
h the newspapers of some of- 


d institution having been found to 
, and that he has either ab- 
ts unknown, or has carried on 
hieving practices so adroitly as to leave 
d for hope of recovering the 
or of bringing him to the 
In this and 
here is abundant evi- 


faithful to this holy profession, from the first 
gathering of the Society, to the present day, 
have found the teaching and transforming 
power of Christ within, their hope of glory, 
to bring them out of the spirit of the world, 
and restrain t 


ber of his name.” 


mournfully so wh 
tion in days gone 


glorify their Father | 


hem from becoming absorbed by 
its benumbing pursuits, either of riches or of 
pleasure, and to keep them constantly on the 
watch unto prayer, even after they “ had got- 
ten the victory over the beast, and over his 
image, and over his mark, and over the num- 


We suppose it will hardly be disputed that 
worldliness has crept in and obtained strong 
hold upon Friends as a Society ; widely and 
en compared to their condi- 
by. Riches have inereased ' Herzog on the part of Germany. Alsace and Lorraine 
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among us, and their usual companions, luxury, 
vanity and pride have not been excluded. 
The manners and ways of worldlings have 
found many advocates, and that which made 
Friends a peculiar people, not only in appear- 
ance and language, but in life and example, 
is spoken lightly of by many, and little heeded 
by others. Will changing or forsaking our 
primitive understanding of and belief in the 
truths of the gospel, expel these crying evils 
from our camp, make our members more self- 
denying, or emancipate them more generally 
and thoroughly from the undue pursuit of the 
things of time and sense, and separate them 
from mere nominal professors, so that they 
shall become lights in the world? Oh, that we 
were now as thoroughly taught Scripturists 
—taught by the Spirit that dictated the 
Scriptures, and confirmed in the knowledge 
of their truth, by experiencing them, in mea- 
sure, fulfilled in ourselyes—as were our early 
Friends when they were called to preach to 
the people the blessed doctrine of the Light 
of Christ within, God’s gift for man’s salva- 
tion, leading him, when they are known, to 
the acceptance of all the glorious truths re- 
corded in the New Testament, relative to the 
coming, sufferings, atoning death, resurrection 
and mediation of Christ Jesus; whereby He 
set open the door into the heavenly sheep-fold 
for all who truly believe in Him. One of those 
sons of the morning has left this striking tes- 
timony respecting the members of the Society 
in that day. 

«This Light” says Isaac Penington, “teach- 
es not to covet, not to desire earthly dignities 
or estates. Let it be looked at over England, 
which of us so much as mind these things? 
Nay, the Lord knows that the love of these 
things is daily rooted out of our hearts more and 
more, and we are a people whom the world 
cannot charge with covetousness or love of the 
world, wherewith all sorts of professors hith- 
erto have been too justly chargeable.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The British wheat crop is reported to be 
deficient. The manufacturing and industrial difficul- 
ties in England continue. The associated employers 
of Newcastle, in a letter to the Times, inform the public 
that 4,116 workmen are now engaged daily, and that 
constant additions are being made to the working force. 
The London Zimes deplores the continuance of an- 
tagonism between labor and capital. The London Labor 
League has denounced the introduction of foreigners 
into English workshops as a dangerous political prece- 
dent, and the leaders of the International Society have 
promised that they will prevent the importation of 
foreign workmen. 

The election for a member of Parliament in the town 
of Truro, resulted in the success of the conservative 
candidate. 

A case of cholera has occurred at Newcastle, and a 
vessel from Hamburg has arrived at Cardiff with four 
of the crew dead from that disease. 

A rich lead mine has been discovered in the island 
of Jersey. 

The United States consul at Liverpool writes to the 
state department that, in consequence of the prevalence 
of the cattle foot and mouth disease in that country, he 
has discontinued granting certificates to ship cattle to 
the United States. 

The budget committee of the French Assembly re- 
ported adversely on the bill provisionally increasing 
the taxes to meet the immediate demands of the goyern- 
ment, pending sanction by the Assembly of new taxes. 
The Assembly has adopted a bill revising the pension 
list of the late imperial government. It abolishes all 
pensions, except in cases of extreme poverty, or where 
‘the grant was made for distinguished services. 

The Assembly has accepted, by a vote of 533 to 31, 
the customs treaty concluded by Remusat and Pomyer. 
Quertier representing France, and Yon Arnim and 
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are included in the treaty, the consequences of which 
are the immediate evacuation of the departments of the 
Aisne, Aube, Cote d’Or and Jura, and the reduction of 
the German army of the other departments to 50,000 
men. 

The Assembly has decided to adjourn from 9th mo. 
17th to 12th mo. 4th next. A committee of control, 
composed of eleven members of the right wing, eight of 
the left, and six of the moderates, have been chosen to 
supervise the government during the recess. 

Previous to the adjournment, a long message from 
President Thiers was read, which was coldly received, 
some passages provoking laughter. Theirs asks the 
deputies to ascertain from their constituents at home 
whether the country wishes for reconstruction based on 
the glorious traditions of a thousand years, or for the 
abandonment of the ship of state to the torrent leading 
to an unknown future. In brief, whether the people 
want a monarchy or a republic. 

The disarmament of the national guard is in progress, 
and does not appear to have met with any serious op- 
position. ; 

Additional courts-martial for the trial of Communists 
will shortly be appointed. There are now but 152 
judges to examine the cases of 30,000 prisoners. Even 
with additional courts it is thought probable the goy- 
ernment will be obliged to release a large part of the 
prisoners without trial. 

The Mont Cenis tunnel was inaugurated on the 17th 
inst. The French and Italian Ministers and local au- 
thorities of both countries, made the transit through in 
twenty minutes. 

The details of the project for the issue of a new loan 
of the city of Paris, amounting to three hundred and 
fifty millions of francs, have been published in London. 

There were ninety-three new cases of cholera at 
Konigsberg on the 12th inst., and sixty-three deaths. 
On the 13th there were 68 cases and 45 deaths. 

A Salzburg dispatch says: It has been decided by 
Prince Bismark, Count Von Beust and the other diplo- 
matists who remained here after the departure of the 
Emperors William and Francis Joseph, to suppress 
the International Society and to settle finally the Schles- 
wig question. 

Tt is denied that the cholera is abating in Russia, and 
it is stated that there is still an average of one hundred 
and fifty deaths per day in Kier. 

The ex-Empress Eugenie arrived in Madrid on the 
16th inst. The Spanish Official Gazette publishes the 
instructions given by the government to the local au- 
thorities throughout Spain, for carrying into effect the 
decree of amnesty for political offences, just granted by 
King Amadeus. The Minister of the Interior has 
issued an order for the dismissal of all police inspec- 
tors who have failed to execute the orders by the goy- 
ernment in relation to gambling houses. 

The government of Turkey has decided to partici- 
pate in the conference to be held at Berne, Switzerland, 
on the 25th inst., for the improvement of the tele- 
graphic system and service of Europe. The Sultan has 
ordered the Grand Vizier to institute reforms to the 
end that public right be more secure, and the dispensa- 
tion of justice be entrusted to worthy and capable men. 

The American institution of street railways has ex- 
tended itself to the island of Java. A line has just been 
opened to public use in the city of Batavia. 

The Mexican Congress met the first of this month to 
organize, and two-thirds of the whole body were pre- 
sent. ‘The supporters of President Juarez were found 
to have a small majority. There is a strong opposition 
to the Juarez government, and threats of forcible oppo- 
sition were openly made. A pronunciameto has been 
issued in Zacatecas, and forced loans levied in the 
smaller towns of the State. 

Advices from Zanzibar announce the receipt of posi- 
tive intelligence of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, and a 
party of Americans had set out for the interior with 
the object of escorting him back to the coast 

Paris dispatches of the 18th state that the failure of 
the new customs treaty with Germany is imminent. 
The German plenipotentiaries object to alterations in 


the text made by the Assembly. The legislative com- 
mittee of twenty-five will hold weekly sessions. In the 


interval the president and vice-president of the com- 
mittee will represent the Assembly. 

Ata mass meeting of the Newcastle workmen, held 
on the 17th, it was resolved to continue the strike. 
Many foreign workmen are daily arriving at Newcastle 
and Gateshead. A great meeting was held at Chelsea 
on the 18th, in favor of the British workmen now on 
the strike. 

London, 9th mo. 18th.—Consols, 93}. U. 8. five- 
twenties of 1862, 93%; of 1867, 924; ten-forties, 905. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 92d.; Orleans, 93d. 
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New York, by the census of last year, had 942,292 in- 
habitants, of whom 523,198 were born in the United 
States. 

Philadelphia had 674,022, of whom 490,398 were born 
in the United States. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 396,099, born in the United States 
251,381. 

Baltimore, 267,354, born in the U. States 210,870. 

Boston, 250,526, born in the U. States 172,450, 

It thus appears that the five cities named had an 
aggregate population of 2,530,293, including 881,996 
persons of foreign birth, and 1,648,297 natives of the 
United States. 

In four of the Southern States the colored inhabitants 
outnumber the whites, viz: 


White. Colored. 
South Carolina, . 4 239,667 514,814 
Florida, 90,057 91,689 J 
Mississippi, 382,996 441,201 
Louisiana, . F 362,065 364,310 


Of thé 2,486,799 inhabitants of these States 1,412,014 
were found to be colored, and 1,074,785 white. 

Miscellaneous—Mortality in Philadelphia last week 
270, including 109 children under two years of age. 

On the 16th, a cheese weighing 3,000 pounds was on 
exhibition in Buffalo, N. Y. It was made in Erie 
county, and was the product of 30,105 pounds of milk, 
yielded in one day by 2,200 cows. ‘ 

The Commissioners on the Alabama claims which is 
to convene at Geneva, consists of five members. Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn representing Great Britain, 
Charles Francis Adams the United States. Count 
Menabrea, Italy, ex-President Staempflin, Switzerland, 
and Cambrern, Brazil. 

President Grant has appointed Wm. M. Meredith, of 
Pennsylvania, and Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
counsel of the United States before the Geneva arbitra- 
tion. : 

On the 16th a most destructive conflagration occurred 
at Pioche, Nevada, causing a loss of property exceeding 
$250,000. Three hundred kegs of gunpowder in a 
cellar exploded, levelling all the buildings in the 
vicinity. Six men were killed by the explosion, and a 
much larger number seriously wounded, 

Vincent Colyer, special Indian Agent, advises the 
Secretary of the Interior that he has examined the val- 
ley of Talaroso with a view of making it an Indian 
reservation. He found it remote from white settle- 
ments, surrounded by mountains filled with game, and 
containing plenty of wood and water, with sufficient 
arable land. Accordingly, under the authority pre- 
viously given, he has declared the valley, twenty-nine 
miles wide and thirty miles long, a reservation for the 
southern roving Apaches, and instructed Agent Piper 
to remove the agency from Canada Alamosa, as soon.as 
practicable. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 18th inst. New York.—American gold, 114}. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 118}; ditto, 1868, 114%; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 111%. Superfine flour, $5.70 a $6.10; 
finer brands, $6.25 a $9.35. No. 2 Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.45; red western, $1.50 a 41.55; amber State, 
$1.58; white Genesee, $1.68. Oats, 50 a 54 cts. Western 
rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 74 a 75 cts.; western mixed, 
714 cts. Philadelphia —Cotton, 20 a 213 cts. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, #4.75 a $5; 
finer brands, 45.25 a $7.50. Western red wheat, $1.48 
a $1.52; amber, $1.56; white, $1.65. Rye, 85 cts. 
Yellow corn, 76 cts.; western mixed, 74 cts. Oats, 50 
a 52 cts. Clover-seed, 10 a 103 cts. Timothy, $3 a 
$3.25. jAbout 3000 beef cattle were offered at the 
Avenue Drove-yard. Choice sold at 7 a 7} cts.; fair to 
good, at 53 a 6% cts., and common 4 a 5 cts. per lb. 
gross. Sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and hogs 
at 7 a 7% cts. for corn fed. Baltimore.—Pennsylvania 
wheat, $1.55 a $1.64. Southern white corn, 77 a 82 
cts.; yellow, 75 a 76 cts.; western mixed, 72 a 73 cts. 
Oats, 50 a 55 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring, wheat, $1.16. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 48 ets. No. 2 barley, 62 cts. Lard, 
8$a 8h cts. St. Lowis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.30 
a $1.31. Yellow corn, 47 cts.; white, 50 cts. Oats, 31 
a 32cts. Barley, 75 a90 cts. Lard, 9} cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from 
Walker Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Wm. W. Smedley, 
Frankford, $2, vol. 45; from Jacob Smedley, Pa., 42, 
yol. 45; from Daniel Nichols, N. Y., $2, to No. 18, vol. 
46; from Richard B. Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 45, and for 
Lewis Embree and Lettice Barnard, $2 each, vol. 45; 
from Aaron Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 45; and for Sidney 
Sharpless and Thomas Sharpless, $2 each, vol. 45, and 
Richard W. Hutton, $2, to No. 6, vol. 46; from John 


$2, vol. 45; from Gideon C. Smith, R. 1, $2, to No. 28 
vol. 46; from Mary B. Evans, Ill., $2, vol. 45; from 
Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from James R, 
Kite, Agent, O., $2, vol. 45, and for Thomas Llewelyn, 
Jesse Deweese, Aaron P. Deweese, Robert Milhous, 
Joseph King, Richard Penrose, William Masters, David 
Masters, Hannah M. Penrose, David Ball and Mary 
Wilson, $2 each, vol 45, and for William Harmer, $4, 
to No. 52, vol. 45; from Charles Bell, N. J., $2, vol: 
45; from C. Canby Balderston, Pa., #2, vol. 45; from 
Daniel Williams, Agent, O., for Asa Branson, John C. 
Hoge, Rebecca Wright, Jacob Holloway, Jonathan T, 
Scofield, Pusey Wood, Isaac Mitchell, Mary Chandler, 
Juliann H. Branson, Sarah Purviance, Joseph Bailey, 
Joseph H. Branson, and Joseph Walker, $2 each, vol. 
45, for Mary A. F. Holloway, $2, to No. 40, vol. 46, 
and for William H. Faweett, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from 
Owen Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 45, and for Beulah C. Thomp- 
son, $2, vol. 45; from Thomas Conard, Agent, Pa., $2, 
vol. 45, and for Susanna Chambers, Mary Jane Cham- 
bers, and Sarah C. Satterthwaite, $2 each, vol 45; from 
George Matlack, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from Micajah M, 
Morlan, Agent, O., for Rebecca Shaw, $1.52, to No. 52, 
vol. 44, and for Sarah Alleson, $2, vol. 45. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge! 
of this Institution, will be held in Philadelphia on 
Sixth-day, the 29th inst., at 1 P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 A. m., and 
that on Admissions at the same hour. 

The Visiting Committee will attend at the School on 
Second-day evening, the 25th inst. 

SamurL Morris, 

Philada., 9th mo. 18th, 1871. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second-day, the 25th instant, to meet the trains that 
leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 P. M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A TEACHER is wanted for the Girls’ Writing School, 
one qualified to give instruction in Grammar and some 
other branches; to enter on her duties at the opening 
of next session, on the 30th of Tenth month. 

Apply to Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 

Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Phila. 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., % 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Our schools in North Carolina and Virginia re-open 
11th mo. Ist. We need a few teachers, and are desirous 
to engage for this service rightly concerned Friends. 
Terms of salary $15 to $20 per month. 

For further particulars please apply at this office, 
116 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Ninth mo. 1871. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second- 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who in- 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, are 
requested to make early application to AARON SHARP- 
LEss, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Ches- 
ter Co., Pa.) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


Diep, on the 13th inst., at the residence of her great 
grandson, William P. G. Shotwell, in West Middlesex, 
Mercer Co., Pa., Jemima G. SHOTWELL, in the 86t 
year of her age, and 59th of her ministry, a membe 
and minister of Plainfield Particular and Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meetings of Friends, New Jersey. | 
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“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


